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satisfy the head rather than the heart. Perhaps 
I may more clearly express myself thus. The 
mind went out to the objects; but the influence of 
the objects had not time to come back, and to write 
itself upon the mind. The Mount of Olives must 
take its own time, and have its visitant all to itself, 
in order to make present and to convey into the 
soul all that it is capable of revealing. 

This, Isuppose, will be easily understood. Places, 
as well as Persons, have power. Thoughts, whose 
seeds are in the soul, are oftentimes the product 
and the out-growth of sitwations. The influence, 
which such situations or places possess over the 
human mind, is very various in its origin ;—some- 
times from the greatness of nature and sometimes|of the city on the eastern side, and overlooks the 
from the greatness of art;—sometimes from the|abrupt, rocky valley of Jehoshaphat ;—occupying 
power which they still hold, and not unfrequently|the top of that Mount Moriah, which is supposed 
from the power which they have lost,—sometimes|to be the place where Abraham was directed to 
from sympathy with the living, and sometimes from|offer up Isaac. The place, which is occupied by 
the memory of the Dead. Many are the places,|this imposing Mohammedan edifice, is the precise 
which thus speak to the soul, either with a natural|spot, which was occupied in other times, and under 
or associated power. other and different influences, by the great temple 

One of the many places which have this power|of Solomon. 
in a remarkable degree,—perhaps as much so, or! Imagination, which controls time as well as 
with very few exceptions, as any in the world,—is|places, and has the power of changing and re- 
the Mount of Olives. Irregular in its surface, with | modeling all things, was not slow in banishing the 
here and there a few olives and fig trees still grow-|mosque and in remodeling and replacing the tem- 
ing among its projecting rocks, it adds to the im-|ple. It was there, I said to myself, that the won- 
pressions which naturally attach to its rough and|derful structure stood, of which I had read so 
majestic form, the power which it derives from its|much in my childhood; and which, described in 
history, its associations, and its position. history and rendered visible in paintings, had be- 

I had gone through the streets of Jerusalem ;|come a part of my thoughts and dreams;—on the 
and had rapidly examined, both within and with-|place which is now before me ;—the place, ascer- 
out its walls, the various objects of interest, which |tained and identified with the concurrence of all 
the pens of numerous travellers have sufficiently |antiquarians; and which, as I looked upon it in its 
made known. But before our little company left}marked and imposing outlines, seemed to me to 
the city on our way to other parts of Palestine, and|carry the evidence of its historic claims in itself. 
on the route preliminary to our return to America, | It was there, then, that the great edifice was eree- 
I felt a secret and strong desire to ascend once|ted,—the “ Lord’s house,” shining in cedar and 
more the Mountain where the Saviour had so often} gold, which required a nation’s wealth in building, 
been;—and aided by its lofty summit, to look again| which held the ark and tables of the covenant and 
upon the theatre of the great scenes and sufferings|the cherubims of glory ; and which, by its history, 
which the Scriptures record. On the occasion to|its position, and its rites and ceremonies, became 
which I now refer, which was a day or two before|the central and controlling element in that system 
our departure, it was convenient for me to go alone. |of religion, which was superseded by the mission 
This solitary visit, like a visit to the tomb of a de-|and the doctrines of Christ. The subterrancan 
parted friend, harmonized with the state of my feel-|crypts, arches and gates, and the immense blocks 
ings ;—because my object was, not to converse with|of granite, constituting together the vast substruc- 
men, but with God, nature, history and eternity. 1)tions which still remain,—some above ground and 
easily found a secluded and lofty position suited to|some below,—but which will be likely to be better 
my object; and as I looked abroad from that/known in the explorations of future times,—furnish 
memorable height, I felt how one short hour could |evidence, that what is said in the Bible of the glory 


reproduce and live over again the growth and the|both of the first and second temple, and of the 


mit, which is occupied by the chapel of the Ascen- g 
sion,—so called because it was supposed by its/decay, the agonies and triumphs of ages. wealth and skill of the times of Solomon, is no ex- 
aggeration. 


builders to be erected over the place where the} Jerusalem, as it is now, and in its natural features 
Saviour ascended,—we gazed with deep interest!as it always has been, was all before me :—a place| As the traveller stands upon the mount of Olives 
upon the various objects which here presented | more closely associated than any other with the|the ancient as well as the modern Jerusalem, at 
themselves to view. Looking in one direction, we| destinies of men, and going back in its history to|least in its essential outlines, is restored and made 
had before us Jerusalem, and the deep ravines'the early periods of the human race. ‘I'aken by|present to his eye. Following the attractions of 
which enclose it on the south and east, and the|David from the Jebusites, and in the reigns of|sight and memory, and crossing the deep Tyropeon 
mountains which arise above it on every side. In} David and Solomon advancing to great wealth and|valley, which, however, is now nearly filled up and 
the other direction was the rough and elevated re-| splendor,—destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar,—rebuilt|is hardly perceptible from this elevated position, he 
gion, bounded by the valley of the Jordan and|in the times of Nehemiah,—captured and laid waste | next ascends the hill of Zion. Here, in the neigh- 
the Dead Sea, and by the mountains of Moab be-|by the Roman armies under Pompey the great,—|bourhood of the Bethlehem gate is the tower of 
yond, restored and beautified by Antipater and Herod,—|Hippicus, standing in grandeur to the present 
hour,—whose strong foundations hardly less im- 


But this first visit, which enabled me to fix in|destroyed again by Titus and in part restored by 
mind the outlines of objects, was calculated to|Adrian,—and at later periods succes vely cap-|movable than the mountain itself, carry the mind 





















































tured and held by the Persians, Arabians, Turks 
and Crusaders, it still stands, amid all these changes 
and revolutions, an object of deep interest and at- 
traction. 

Checking this natural tendency to indulge in 
historical recollections, that I might the better un- 
derstand the place which gave rise to them, my 
eye first ran along the circuit of its beautiful but 
irregular walls; and then glancing rapidly upon the 
valley of the Kedron and over the steep rocky 
heights beyond it, rested upon the magnificent 
mosque of Omar. This great structure, a sad 
memorial of the vicissitudes to which Jerusalem 
has been subject, is built within the present walls 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 121.) 
City of Jerusalem, Fourth Letter. 

The objects of interest in Jerusalem and its vi- 
cinity are very numerous. I shall not undertake a 
minute description, which is better left to those 
who have more time; and who come here with the 
requisite qualifications, and under circumstances 
which are more favourable to extended and spe- 
cific inquiries. —There is much work in Jerusalem 
and its vicinity for profound scholars, for painters, 
poets, historians ;—a work which, it is very cer- 
tain, cannot be satisfactorily performed, especially 
so far as relates to its controverted antiquities, by 
transient visitants. There are men, however, who 
indue time will be found adequate to the task. 
Without mentioning all the names which I now 
have in my mind, [ will only say here that Dr. 
Robinson of our own country has made a good and 
very thorough beginning, which entitles him to the 
gratitude of the friends of biblical science ; and fu- 
ture inquiries, connected with the same ability and 
energy, will throw great light upon these interes- 
ting topics. At the same time I think there may 
possibly be some value in those more general wri- 
tings, where the more social and physical are min- 
gled together.—I shall describe, or rather make 
the attempt to describe, only generally and briefly. 

I went one day to the top of the Mount of Otives, 
in company with my American friends. From 
this commanding position, we endeavoured to ar- 
range and fix in our minds the objects around us. 
With an estimated height of more than two thous- 
and feet above the Mediterranean, carrying it high 
above Jerusalem, this celebrated mountain, which in 
itself is an object of great interest, was favourable 
toour purpose. Standing on that part of the sum- 
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back to distant ages. Some antiquarians assign| Faithful sons and daughters, keep in humility, out} A Plea for Snakes.—There is a vulgar prejudice 
the laying of these massive foundations to the his-| of self-conceit, and the Lord will be with you, as|against these reptiles, which, however easily ac. 
toric era of king David. Beyond the wall, and he was with your faithful elders. You shall be a counted for, is both unwise and unprofitable. The 
within the court or enclosed area of a Mohamme-|royal diadem in the hand of our God. ‘To his}common belief that the first tempter assumed 
dan Mosque, is David’s tomb. “ His sepulchre,”| powerful protection I leave you, sincerely suppli-|the form of a serpent, is doubtless the original 
says the apostle Peter, “is with us unto this day.” cating the Lord, that the prodigal may be brought] source of this almost universal dread of snakes, 
Around the tomb are still cultivated fields, The! home, and the faithful be preserved to the end of|Every son and daughter of Eve seems to havea 
denunciations of prophesy are fulfilled. The plough-| time, that we may all rest in those glorious man-|special license to bruise the head of all the serpent 
share has passed over the summit of Zion. |sions, where the wicked cannot trouble, but our|kind. All fear them, and all delight in their des. 
(To be continued.) weary souls shall be at rest, praising the Lord God|truction, whether harmless or not. ‘The venomous 

and the Lamb, world without end. Amen. serpents are few, and the attacks of these are rarely 
“So in an earnest of this future bliss, I rest at|fatal. The copper-head, the rattlesnake, and the 

| this time, in my small measure, your faithful friend,| moccasin are troublesome animals, and we do not 
and well wishing sister, ELizabeTu JAcos. |include them in our plea. The large majority of 
“Written in the City of Worcester, the varities found in our country are not only 
the 5th of the Ninth mo., 1712.” harmless, but positive helps to man in his cultiva- 

In the history of the Rise and Progress of tion of the earth. ‘They are all insect eaters, and 
iends in Ireland, we find this character of Eliza- fairly earn their right to live by the good they 
th Jacob. She was, “through her obedience to do. The black-snake, the adder, and the striped 
e heavenly call, made a chosen vessel for the use snake are commonly found about our fields. Open 
of her Lord and Master, fitted by his power and the stomach of one of these fellows, and you will 
Spirit for his work and service; in the discharge| find it as well stuffed with insects as that of the 
of which she greatly desired to be found faithtul bird whom our legislators are careful to protect 
|and clear of the blood of all men, being fervently with the arm of the law. While the birds = 
engaged for Truth’s prosperity, and the promotion labouring for man in the tree tops, and devouring 


jneililiponeens 
For “The Friend.” | 
Elizabeth Jacob, and her Epistle of «True Love,” 
(Concluded from page 116.) 

“There is another dangerous snare, which the 
enemy seeks to catch young people in, that is the 
fellowship and fricndship of those who do not pro- 
fess with us. By this some of our youth, giving way| Fr 
to frequent walking and conversation with them, |}, 
lave been captivated into unequal marriages by) 4}, 
priests, who, with sorrow it may be spoken, mind| 
their gain more than the happiness of the youth| 
they thus couple together. Ministers for God 
ought to give every parent their right in the dis- 
posing of their children. The want of this hath 


brought many a hoary head with sorrow to the 
grave, [and has] also occasioned many a distracted 
languishing family in the Protestant nations. I 
must say to all who have been privy to such hid-) 
den. thieyish matches, I do not see how they can| 
ayswer).to. Almighty God, or to such wronged pa-| 
rents. ; | 
“ Dear Friends,—Be warned, take the apostle’s| 
advice,—‘ Be ye not unequally yoked, a believer with 
an, unbeliever.’ Such things, though they may be 
sweet to the taste, yet we have seen it bitter in the 
going down. Those who have, for want of watch-| 
iulness, been prevailed upon to an unequal yoking, | 
coming to a sight of their youthful folly, and hav- 
ing children, how bitter it hath been to them, when 
they could not have them brought up in that faith, | 
where they believe salvation is most surely to be| 
obtained. Strife hath thereupon followed, many) 
times causing great distraction between husband 
and wife, with whom nothing should be but love. 
“That young people may be preserved out of 
this and all other evil, shun bad company as infec-| 
tious both to souls and body, and let your spare] 
hours be spent in religious company, or retirement, | 
reading or meditating on heavenly subjects, of| 
which you are blessed with variety. So shall you| 
come up in favour with God, and all religious peo- 
ple; which that you may is the sincere desire of my 
soul. | 
“ Now a few words to those young men and wo-| 
men, who, like noble Joseph, from your childhood, | 
have feared God, and obeyed your parents, resist-| 
ing temptations inwardly and outwardly. ‘To you) 
is God’s love large; upon your heads is the bless- | 
ing of Joseph. Oh! you blossoming boughs,| 
whose ripe fruits will be ‘ holiness to the Lord,’ — 
you who have been afflicted to see your brethren) 
and sisters miss their way, pray for their return, | 
and when any do, meet them with joy! It is you) 
whose branches shall spread over the wall of op- 
position. In the power of the Lord, [ye shall] be; 
enabled to tread upon scorpions, and overcome evil 
spirits. The Lord is calling to the sons and daugh- 
ters of Sion, to arise and work; yea, thresh the 
world of wickedness. He will make your horns 
iron, and your hoofs as brass; you shall go forth 
in his name, as silver trumpets to the nations, 
which yet lie in idolatrous darkness. Your wisdom 
shall confound the wisdom of the carnally wise 
men of this world, and bring to naught the under- 
standing of the prudent. It is the Lord’s will, that 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of godliness on the earth. She was freely given 
up to spend and be spent in many laborious jour- 
neys, both in this and other nations, not only 
in her youth, but even in her advanced years, and 
when attended with bodily infirmities. In the 
year 1701, she travelled in the north of Ireland, 
thence passed over into Scotland, and had good 
service there, and in the north of England. 
the year 1705, she visited Friends in divers coun- 
ties in England, and was twice at London, where 
she had large and satisfactory meetings. In the 
years 1711 and 1712, she visited Friends in Scot- 
land, and in many parts of England and Wales, 
for above ten months, and by the Lord’s power was 
made an instrument of good unto many. In the 
year 1729, she visited Friends in divers counties of 
England, and passed over to Holland in Truth’s 
service. 

‘She had a clear and distinct utterance in her 
ministry, which was attended with great reverence 
and tenderness, to the reaching the hearts of the 
hearers, and continued lively in the exercise of her 
gift to the last. She was fervent and weighty in 
prayer, and a good example in conversation, being 
preserved by the ruth in circumspection and fear, 
yet of a sweet and cheerful spirit.” 

The memorial issued concerning her says, she 
“had a deep concern for the youth amongst us, 
many of whom were often much affected by her 
ministry.” “In her late years, although often at- 
tended with infirmities of body, it was her delight 
to see and visit Friends.” 

She deceased in the year 1739, being in the 65th 


| year of her age. 


ile 

Rich Men.—It were no bad comparison to liken 
mere rich men to camels or mules, for they often 
pursue their devious way over hills and mountains, 
laden with Indian purple, with gems, aromas and 


| generous wines upon their backs, attended, too, by 


a long line of servants, as a safeguard on their 
way. Soon, however, they come to their evening 
halting-place, and forthwith their precious burdens 
are taken from their backs, and they, now wearied 
and stripped of their burden and their retinue of 
slaves, show nothing but livid marks of stripes. 
| So, also, those who glitter in gold and purple rai- 
|ment, when the evening of life comes rushing on 
them, have naught to show but marks and wounds 





the earth should be filled with his living knowledge. 


Dives. 


In| 


the moths and slugs that prey upon the leaves of 
plants, the snakes are busy with the grubs that 
infest the roots. Their favourite shelters are old 
walls, stone heaps, ledges and neglected hedges, 
where insects resort in greatest numbers to deposit 
their eggs. Here also the serpents breed, and 
cherish their young, using only neglected portions 
of the field. ‘The dread which man has of them 
is heartily reciprocated, and even the venomous, it 
is believed, only use their fangs in self-defence. 
They never attack man, and are certain to be out 
of the way whenever you want the ground for any- 
thing else. Ought not such unobtrusive belpers in 
the cultivation of the earth to have protection! 
‘They are a part of that army of labourers which 
Providence has raised up to keep in check the insect 
tribes. It is because this army of helpers is so 
warred against and exterminated by man, that the 
insects are multiplying so fast, and the fruit crop in 
the older States is endangered almost every season. 
In the settlements, the birds, snakes, and toads, and 
all the tribes that live upon insects are found in 
largest numbers. Here orchards always produce 
the finest fruits. But as settlers come in, and 
clear up the country, they begin a war of extermi- 
nation upon their best friends, and the insects mul- 
tiply so that every fruit that sets in orchard or 
garden has a score of enemies waiting to puncture 
and destroy it. The balance, which nature design- 
ed to be kept up between her several tribes of 
creatures is destroyed. It is evident, then, that 
the destruction of snakes, so common, is not only 
a foolish practice, but injurious to the best inter- 
ests of the farmer. Why not let them share his 
protection, with the blue-bird and the robin, the 
sparrow and the wren, and if necessary, have laws 
enacted to shield them from harm.— Amer, Agrt 
culturist. 
a 

Good Security.—“ Uncle Oliver,” said the pas 
tor of a country church to an elderly farmer of his 
flock, “I wish you would carry a load of wood to 
old Mrs. W , the widow of our Christian bro- 
ther who lived so long just beyond you on the road 
to D .” “J will try to do it,” said the farmer, 
but to whom shall I look for the pay “ Read, 
said the pastor, “when you first go home, the first 
three verses of the forty-first Psalm, and then, if 
you want any better security for payment, call om 


” 


of sin impressed upon them by the evil use of}me.” It was but a few days after that the old 
riches.— Augustine's Scrmon on Lazarus and gentleman met his pastor, and said “I like that se- 


curity you mentioned, and have no fear that it will 
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fail me in time of need; for my heart so felt the 
assurance, when reading it, that I could scarcely 
close my eyes that night.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
Discipline. 

There is no circumstance connected with the 
early history of the religious Society of Friends, 
which is more clearly or strongly marked by the 
display of Divine wisdom and power than the in- 
stitution of its discipline and church government. 
Whether we regard its simplicity and harmony as 
a whole, and in its several parts, the nice adjust- 
ment of individual Christian liberty with the sub- 
ordination and obedience which is due to the col- 
lective church, or its admirable adaptation to pro- 
mote the good of each member, and the welfare | 
and due authority of the whole body, it furnishes 
the fullest evidence of being the product of that| 
wisdom which cometh down from above, which is 
pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and of good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy. 

Two hundred years have elapsed since its inci- 
pient provisions were first introduced, and notwith- 
standing the great changes which have occurred in| 
the social relations of civilized life during that pe- 
riod, the increase and wide spread of Friends, the 
setting up of several new Yearly Meetings, each | 
having the power to alter its regulations, the dis- | 
cipline has been found, in its principal features, | 
remarkably adapted to meet the varying circum | 
stances of the Society, and continues to the present 
day essentially the same as it was within thirty or 
forty years after George Fox commenced his la- 
bours. 

These facts are deeply significant. No work of 
human contrivance, or which was dependent on the | 
exercise of the mere intellectual faculties of man, | 
could have stood the test of time in so wonderful | 
amanner, or have carried the Society in safety 
through the convulsions which have assailed it. 
Nor is it a less forcible and convincing proof of its 
Divine origin, under the enlightening influences of| 
the Spirit of Christ on the minds of the eminent 
wen who were made the instruments of its insti- 
tution, that its faithful administration and support 
have been blest to thousands in comforting the af- 


| walked, 
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the following remarks of Stephen Crisp, when de-| “Then I was moved of the Lord to recommend 
\scribing his own state, not long after his uoion with | the setting up of five monthly meetings of men and 
|the Society. He says :— women in the city of London, besides the women’s 
“The more I came to feel and perceive the love; meetings and the quarterly meetings, to take care 
of God and his goodness to me, the more was I of God’s glory, and to admonish and exhort such 
humbl d and bowed in my mind to serve him and as walked disorderly or carelessly, and not accord- 
to serve the least of his people, among whom [jing to truth. For whereas Friends had only quar- 
And as the Word of wisdom began to |terly meetings, now truth was spread, and Friends 
spring in me, and the knowledge of God grew, so! grown more numerous, I was moved to recommend 
I became a counsellor of them that were tempted |the setting up of monthly meetings throughout the 
in like manner as I had been. Yet was I kept so/nation. And the Lord opened to me what I must 
low that I waited to receive counsel daily trom|do, and how the men’s and women’s monthly and 
God, and from those that were over me in the Lord, | quarterly meetings should be ordered and estab- 
and were in Christ before me, against whom J lished in this and other nations; and that I should 
never rebelled nor was stubborn ; but the more I| write to those where I came not, to do the same.” 
was kept in subjection myself, the more I was ena-| * - ' . ™ . 
bled to help the weak and feeble ones.” | “Thus were the men’s monthly meetings settled 
It cannot be said that there was any period after through the nation; for I had been in Berkshire 
the rise of the Society, in which the members were |before, where most of the ancient Friends of that 
independent of each other, or in which there were |country were in prison; and when I had informed 
not the order and subordination, which clearly be-|them of the service of these monthly meetings, 
long to the Church of Christ. When, in the pro-| they were settled amongst them also. The quarterly 
vidence of God and under the guidance of his|meetings were generally settled before. I wrote 
wisdom, the time arrived for the regular organiza-|also into Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Barbadoes, 
tion and settlement of meetings for discipline, these |and several parts of America, advising Friends to 


principles were fully ingrafted into the system. |settle their men’s mouthly meetings in those coun- 


'While the privilege of sitting in those assemblies|tries. For they had their general quarterly meet- 


was freely conceded to all the members, and each |jings before; but now that truth was increased 
one was encouraged to the faithful performance of | amongst them, they should settle monthly meetings 
his religious duty in them, the matter of the com-|in the power and Spirit of God which first con- 
pact forbade the idea that all, whatever their spi- 'vinced them. Since these meetings have been 
ritual attainments or experience, were entitled to settled, many mouths have been opened in thanks- 
equal authority and deference. This would be to givings and praise, and many have blessed the 
subvert the order of the Gospel. There are fathers| Lord, that he sent me forth in this service; yea, 
and elders who are declared to be worthy of dou-/with tears have many praised him. For all com- 
ble honour, and to whom that deference and re-|ing to have a concern and care for God's honour 
spect is due, to which they are entitled for their|and glory, that his name be not blasphemed, which 
works’ sake. ““ Likewise,” says the Apostle Peter, 'they profess; and to see that all who profess the 
“ye younger submit yourselves unto the elder— truth, walk in the truth, in righteousness and holi- 
yea, all of you be subject one to another, and be |ness, which becomes the house of God, and that 
clothed with humility.” It is the elders whom he /all order their conversation aright, that they may 


‘of glory that fadeth not away. 


exhorts to feed the flock of God, taking the over- 
sight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly—not 
for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind, neither as 
being lords over God’s heritage, but as ensamples 
to the flock—with the promise that when the Chief 
Shepherd shall appear, they shall receive a crown 
When, through 


flicted, strengthening the weak, steadying the wa-|obedience to the Lord's teachings, and the pre- 
vering, and restoring the erring—while the history |serving power of his grace, individuals in the 
of Friends shows beyond all doubt that it has church have grown up to the estate of strong men 
largely contributed to their prosperity in the Truth, |and fathers in Christ, His language to his disciples 
and that the declension or revival of pure religion is applicable to them, “ He that heareth you heareth 
and godly zeal and dedication in the body has ever|me, aud he that despiseth you despiseth me, and 
been attended with a corresponding indifference jhe that despiseth me despiseth Him that sent me.” 
and disregard of the discipline, or a higher value} From various records of the Society, it appears 
and a closer observance of its excellent provisions. that previous to 1653 some meetings of a disci- 

Even before the regular organization of meet-|plinary character had been held in the north of 
ings for discipline, those faithful men who were| England, and about that time George Fox had 





alterwards engaged in its establishment and exe-| written some directions to Friends respecting mar- | 
cution, felt that there was a subordination and riage and other matters connected with the well-| 


government in the church of Christ, which his|ordering of the Society. Some general meetings 
Spirit led into. ‘They were convinced that the| were also held, not at stated times and places, but 
lord was a God of order, and that as in the pri-|at the appointment of George Fox or some of his 
mitive church, so among them, there were those |co-labourers, and the benefit of them was apparent. 
who, by faithfulness, had grown up to be fathers | The Society increasing, and the necessity of watch- 
and elders and overseers of the flock, to whom re-|/ing over and caring for the members becoming 
spect and ye : the me = = ae pear quarterly A _ 
ing to the advice of the Apostle, “ Obey them that) places, in which the business now conlided to 
= a ’ 7 | , . 

have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.”|monthly meetings, was transacted. 

Iiere was no interference with the right exercise of} But in a few years it was found that the amount 
the spiritual gifts bestowed. Every living member,|of business to be attended to was so great that 
though but a child in religious experience, h. his|more frequent meetings, and embracing a smaller 
proper place and service, and not only liberty in number of members, was necessary, and this re- 
the Truth, but encouragement also, to fill up his|sulted in the establishment of monthly meetings. 
measare of duty under the leadings of the great) Of the institution of meetings for discipline, 
Head over all. This is beautifully illustrated by|George Fox says :— 


'see the salvation of God; all having this care upon 
them for God’s glory, and being exercised in his 
holy power and Spirit, in the order of the heavenly 
life and gospel of Jesus, they may all see and know, 
possess and partake of the government of Christ, 
of the increase of which there is to be no end. 
Thus the Lord's everlasting renown and praise is 
set up in every one’s heart that is faithful; so that 
we can say the gospel order established amongst 
us is not of man, nor by man, but of and by Jesus 
Christ, in and through the Holy Ghost. This or- 
der of the gospel, which is from Christ the heavenly 
man, is above all the orders of men in the fall, 
whether Jews, (icntiles, or apostatized Christians, 
and will remain when they are gone. For the 
power of God, which is the everlasting gospel, was 
before the devil was, and will be and remain for 
ever.” 
2+ 

The English Language.—The Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine says:—Dictionary English is some- 
thing very different not only from common colloquial 
English, but even from that of ordinary written 
composition. Instead of about 40,000 words, there 
is probably no single author in the language from 
whose works however voluminous, so many as ten 
thousand words could be collected. Of the 40,000 
\words there are certainly many more than one half 
jthat are only employed, if they are employed at 
all, on the rarest occasions. We should any of us be 
\surprised to find, if we counted them, with how small 
|a number of words, we manage to express all that 
we have to say, either with the lips or even with 
‘the pen. Our common literary English probably 
‘hardly amounts to 10,000 words; our common 
|spoken English hardly to 5000, 


















Selected. 

THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
The changing seasons, the revolving year, 
Have brought another landmark of its close, 
Which tells its rapid transit, and proclaims 
The worth of time. Methinks I hear its knell 
Echoing along the hollow realms of space, 
As day to day, and year to year succeeds. 
’T were solemn work, could we foretell life’s close, 
To count its waning hours; more solemn still 
The task, amid a dread uncertainty. 
True there’s a time for man upon the earth, 
Appointed, fixed by heaven, yet of that time 
None is assured. So thick do dangers crowd 
Our pathway to the tomb, that ere we think 
To mark our progress we may find us there. 











How evanescent are the charms of earth 

In sight of things eternal! How absurd 

To risk the future on the dreams of sense ! 

Child of corruption! Heir of heaven! 

Let not indifference enwrap thy soul 

In fatal slumbers, but awake and think 

What thou hast been, art now, and soon must be! 
Where are the spirits who so lately filled 

The stations we now occupy? Alas! 

Borne on the swift, resistless tide of time, 

They have commenced an immortality 

Of blest or sad experience; and ere long 

Their record and their fate must be our own. 
Soon will earth’s rising populace extend 

And crowd us from its surface, and our names 
And places be unknown. Where then will be 
The spirit’s resting-place, the sinner’s home? 
’Mid thoughts so deeply solemn faith can rest 

On God’s own revelation. Far beyond 

The veil which shuts from reason’s jaundiced eye 
The spirit’s destiny, she looks, and longs 

To lift the soul up to its native sky; 

And while she feels herself alone with God, 
Encompassed thick by mystery, she leaves 

The eventful future to His high control, 

And learns submission where she dares not soar. 














































As standing on the threshold of the year, 

We look at that departed, let us mark 

The wonders of His grace, who crowns our life 
With countless blessings, and onr souls redeems. 
The year indeed has flown, but what a train 
Of revolution, incident, and crime, 

Tells its prolific course, and fills the page 

Of its historic wonders! How its hours 

Swell into value infinite, and rise 

Above conceptions utmost stretch of thought 
In prospect of the last dread scenes of time! 
Yes, from an eminence which towers beyond 
The mists of sense, we can retrace thy flight, 
And contemplate thy swift eventful course, 
Departed year ! 





Let this new year 
Find us prepared to enter on its cares® 
With more fidelity ; with higher hopes, 
And happier efforts in the work of God. 
To some of us, ’twill doubtless form the close 
Of our probation, and the end of Time; 
May it to each of us most richly prove 
A happy year indeed. If now it finds 
Our hearts at peace with heaven, and us the heirs 
Of joy unspeakable, may all its hours 
As they roll onward, find us more prepared 
To enter on those glories of the blest 
Which know no change. If still the slaves of sin 
It finds us, may it witness our release, 
And form our year of jubilee indeed, 
Sealing our ransom from the tempter’s power, 
Our sonship in the skies. 
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covered—At a meeting of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute, Professor Mapes stated that 
a few years ago the art of staining 
known, when at a club something 
composed of mechanics, a member 






glass was un- 
like this, only 
stated he had 








he could colour it red with ease, but not blue ; until 
finally others came forward with their facts applied 
to other colours, and when all were combined, the 








beautiful combinations of coloured glass, equalling 





the art when it was applied to the old cathedral 
windows, centuries ago, in Europe. 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 


trim, in Ireland, in the Fifth or Sixth month, 1688. 
He appears to have been born of believing parents, 
and soon after reaching maturity, he connected 
himself in marriage with a suitable companion, one 
concerned to unite with him in bringing up their 
offspring in the nurture and admonition of the 


Lord. 


Pennsylvania, bringing a certificate of unity from 
Balanacree Monthly Meeting. Having settled him- 
self in Sadsbury township, Chester county, he be- 


His religious exercise and sober example recom- 
mending him to the unity and fellowship of Friends 
of that Monthly Meeting, he was, soon after his 


; 


elder. 


stained glass blue with cobalt; and another, that| 


result was a mass of facts that has produced the! 
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For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 125.) 
ANDREW MOORE, 


Andrew Moore was born in the county of An- 












In the year 1723, he with his family removed to 



























same a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 





settlement there, appointed to the station of an 
In which station he was continued, when 
Sadsbury was established as a Monthly Meeting. 

His labour to bring up his family in a consistent, 
godly manner, was blessed to some of them, and 
he lived to see them fellow-labourers in the mili- 
tant church, a comfort to him and a blessing to 
others. His friends thus characterize him, “ He 
was of a sober life and conversation, zealous for 
good order, and had a good gift in the discipline of 
the church, in which he was serviceable. He de- 
lighted in the unity of the brethren, and was often 
made instrumental to end differences amongst his 
neighbours, which caused him to be esteemed both 
by Friends and others. He was a diligent fre- 
quenter of our meetings, and exemplary in hum- 
ble waiting therein.” 

Being sick for a considerable time before his de- 
cease, he was concerned, and had frequent oppor- 
tunity to give good advice and counsel to those 
about him. He departed this life the 5th day of 
the Seventh month, 1753, aged sixty-five years; 
“been much missed by his wife, and family, and 
our meeting.” 
































AARON HUGHES, 


Aaron Hughes, of Stony Brook, West Jersey, 
was an overseer and elder in the church, and 


“very serviceable.” He was a hospitable enter-|portment, they were, in the year 1742, received 


tainer of ministering Friends, and kind in accom- 
panying them to neighbouring meetings. He was 
‘‘of an exemplary conversation.” He deceased 
Seventh mo. 17th, 1753, being in the 53d year of 
his age. 

THOMAS HOLINGSWORTH. 


Thomas Hollingsworth, the son of Thomas Hol- 
lingsworth, was born near Newark, in Newcastle 
county, on Delaware, Twelfth month 23d, 1698, 


How the Process of Colouring Glass was Dis-\Kducated as a member of our religious Society, by 


piously concerned parents, and having his under- 
standing opened by Divine grace to see and appre- 
\ciate the truth, he received it, and dwelt in it. In 
ithe Twelfth month, 1722, he was married to Judith 


|Lampley, who was for many years his affectionate 


| 


|help-meet, and also after a few years a servievable 
member of Newark Monthly Meeting. 

About the year 1728, he received a gift in the 
ministry, which, as he exercised it faithfully, was 
increased to the comfort and edification of the 
church, “He was exemplary in attending meet- 





ings for worship and discipline, being a solid waiter 
therein, and a serviceable friend in the Society in 
divers respects; much concerned for peace in the 
church, labouring to restore it as occasion re 
quired.” 


visited the brethren in Jersey, Maryland, and parts 
of Virginia, and, in the year 1753, obtained a cer. 
tificate for religious service in Carolina. 
home to perform this prospect in the Eighth month 
of that year, but had not proceeded far before he 
was taken unwell. 
few days he was removed from his labour in the 
church militant. 
the Ninth month, at Pike Creek, in Maryland, 
He was, says his memorial, “ greatly missed in the 
meeting to which he belonged, as well as in his 
fumily, and the neighbourhood where he dwelt” 
He was aged 54 years, and had been a minister 
twenty-five years. 

























In the exercise of his gift, he at different times 


He left 


The disorder increasing, in a 


He departed this life the 1st of 


SUSANNA HALES, 

Susanna Greenwood was born in Kent county, 
on the Delaware, about the year 1704, Her pa 
rents were members of the Church of England, so 
called, and educated her in that profession. In the 
19th year of her age, she was married to John 
Halliday, or Holliday, who was a member of the 
same religious community with herself. They wer 
a religious couple secking after the love of God, 
and the things which appertain to everlasting life 
and salvation more than earthly prosperity and 
riches. After a time they became uneasy with the 
outward forms and superficial performances which 
passed for religion amongst many of those with 
whom they had been brought up, and could not be 
content with the shadow, longing earnestly after 
the substance. Seeking after life, they could take 
no satisfaction in any thing short of the enjoy- 
ment of it. Whilst in this state of seeking and 
striving after spiritual knowledge, they attended 
Friends’ meetings. There was no public ministry; 
but as they frequently sat in silence, they received 
secret satisfaction, and a comfortable hope was 
awakened in their minds, that they should indeed 
find that Truth and substance they so much de- 
sired. Soon afterwards that able and fervent ni- 
nister of the gospel, William Hammons, removed 
into the limits of the meeting which they attended, 
“ whose powerful ministry was very serviceable in 
confirming them in the truth of the gospel.” 

Being convinced of the truth as held by Friends, 
they were diligent in their attendance at meeting, 
and being of circumspect life, and consistent de- 



























into membership amongst them. ‘They both be- 
eame serviceable in religious Soeiety, especially 
Susanna, who received, in the year 1745, a pre- 
cious gift in the ministry. Her publie labours in 
that line, were mostly short; but being very s 
voury, they were acceptable, and “well approved 
of by sensible Friends.” 

In the year 1746, she was left a widow with 
many children. In the oversight of these, and in 
the ordering in her family, she was greatly fi- 
voured with best wisdom, so that her friends, in 
admiration of the wonderful prudence and manage- 
ment displayed, say, it “ was singularly remarka- 
ble.” She remained a widow for two years, when 
she married Joseph Hales, “a man of good esteem 
amongst Friends, and serviceable in the Society.” 

“She lived with her last husband about five 
years, and departed this life in the Eleventh month, 
1753, in the 49th year of her age; much missed 
by the mecting, and neighbours, as well as by her 
husband and children.” 





(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Our Homes. 
“His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed 
Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distress’d 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 


But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven.” 
% * x * 


“ And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new fledg’d offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


It is seldom a book is met with more beautifully 
illustrating these pathetic lines, than the “ Domes- 
tic Potraiture” of Legh Richmond. By it we are 
informed, “ His first object was to make ome the 
happiest place for his children; to render them 
independent of foreign alliances in their pursuits 
and friendships ; and so to interest them in domes- 
tic enjoyments as to preclude the feeling too com- | 
mon in young people, of restlessness and longing to! 
leave their own firesides, and wander abroad in 
search of pleasure and employment. In this at- | 
tempt to satisfy his family and engage their com- | 
pliance with his wishes, he so completely succeeded, | 
that every member of it left home with regret, even | 
on an occasional visit, and returned to Turvey with | 
fond anticipation—as to the place of their trea- 
sures.” 

With him “it was a maxim that the mind} 
needed not idleness nor frivolity to restore its ac: | 
tivities, or fit it for graver studies, but might always | 
find a sufficient relaxation in variety ;” 





recreations of his young people, proves the cor- 
rectuess of his judgment in this respect. 


The principal characterestic however, of his|despicable materials such beauty and symmetry | 


mode of education, was the piety infused into every 
employment or pleasure. Whether in the field 
or in the museum, or whether he examined what 
was beautiful to the eye, * * whether he made 
an experiment or related an event—everything was 
connected in his own mind and in that of his chil- 
dren with Him who giveth all things richly to en- 
joy; every thing afforded him an illustration of 
some religious truth, or was employed to inspire 
some devout affection. 
bining instruction with amusement appears from 
two specimens. The first of these, is a meditation 
on the wonders of a kaleidoscope, and which he 
presented to his daughter F—, with a view to en- 
gage her attentions to this simple and elegant in- 
strument.”” “See my dear F—, what this new 
discovery may do to improve our heads and 
hearts.” 

“T took up my kaleidoscope and as I viewed 
with delight the extraordinary succession of beau- 
tiful images which it presented to my sight, I was 
struck— 

“With the singular phenomenon of perfect order 
being invariably produced out of perfect disorder, 
80 that, as by magical influence, confusion and ir- 
regularity seemed to become the prolific parents of 
symmetry and beauty.” 

“Tt oceurred to me that the universality of its 
adoption would imperceptibly lead to the cuitiva- 
tion of the principles of taste, elegance and beauty 
* * and that from the philosopher and artist 
down to the poorest child in the community.” 

_ “I admired the effects produced by new and ya- 

ried combinationsof colours as well asof forms. ‘The 

analysis of this kind of arrangement is here atten- 

ded with unprecedented facility and advantage.”’ 
* * * ‘ 


‘ . . 
‘I saw a vast accession to the sources of inven- 


tion in its application to the elegant arts and manu- | 


factures and the consequent growth of a more pol- 
ished and highly cultivated state.” * * 


“I thought that God was very good to afford 


His happy manner in com- | 
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and permit so gratifying a source of recreation to| morality and religion ; nor is it necessary to allow 
all ranks of my fellow countrymen, arising partly|children even in their pastimes to be more chil- 
from the exhibition of so much loveliness to that|dish than a childish age requires. The notion is 


sense of sight which he has formed, and partly|injurious to them, that a waste of time is felicity, 
from the exercise of the mental faculties of reason|and its profitable employment an ungrateful ne- 


and taste in meditation upon the beautiful vision !”|cessity. * * It was my friends anxious desire 
“T laid my kaleidoscope down and thought of the|and sedulous endeavour to get the heart on the 
adorable attributes of Him from whom all bles-|side of truth, to infuse an innocent prepossession 
sings earthly and heavenly flow.” in its favour, and make duty enjoyment. It was 
“T took up my kaleidoscope again and was led | often said by the members of his family, ‘ We love 
to think.” religion, because we see (father) so lovely and hap- 
“ Here I seem to see on the one hand the ruin|py under its influence.” 
and disorder of human nature, and on the other, 
the marvellous influence of grace in producing out 
of these materials order, beauty and restoration.” 
“ My instrument I compared to a telescope glass 


Penna., Twelfth mo. 18th, 1857. 
scissile 

For “The Friend.” * 

Eruption of a Voleano.—At a late meeting of 


iwhich faith and hope put into my hand; I saw|the French Academy of science M. A. Percey pre- 


through one end of the tube, the world and our life|sented an interesting account of this terrifie phe- 
in it, a scene of confusion and tribulation, strange | nomenon, as witnessed in the larger of the Sanguy 
revolutions and mysterious complexities. Through | Islands, situated near the Celebes Islands, not far 
the other I beheld promised delights, heavenly re-| from Borneo, by A. F. Jansen, the Dutch resident 
alities, beauty for ashes, and the wildernessbloom-|at Manado, who has sent an official account of it 
ing like the rose. I took the hint and saw reasons|to his Government. “For several years past the 
for resignation, contentment and patient waiting|voleano Awoe had given no signs of an approaching 
for the glory that shall be revealed.” eruption, except a slight shock of earthquake occa- 

“T observed as I gently turned my instrument| sionally; the inhabitants had therefore come to the 


jround, how quickly the pleasures of sense vanish-| conclusion that there was nothing more to be feared, 


ed ; the phantom which delighted me but a mo-jand had extended their rice fields to the very 
ment before was gone—for ever gone, irrecovera-|slopes of the mountain. On the night of the 2nd 
ble lost! Let me not then, said 1, set my heart on|of March, however, a violent detonation announced 


: tr and his| that which so quickly taketh wing and fleeth away |an impending eruption,.and immediately afterwards 
success in associating some useful pursuit with the |—such is the world and its delights.” * * 


torrents of lava came rolling down the steeps, de- 
stroying every thing in their way, and causing the 
waters of the sea to boil wherever they touched 
them. Springs of hot water broke out in several 
places, scorching and destroying whatever the lava 
had spared. Agitated as if by a submarine earth- 
quake, the waves of the sea rose to an enormous 
height, and at length, overstepping the shore, partly 
| quenched the flames occasioned by the lava. Mean- 
while violent claps of thunder rent the sky ; a black 
column of stones and ashes was vomited from the 
crater, and fell in a dense shower on the side of 


“ When I look at my little fragments of glass 
and stones, and observe how from such apparently 


‘arise, I learn not to despise the day of small things, 
jand to count nothing unworthy of my notice. 1 
learn how God hath chosen the foolish things of 
\this world to confound the wise; and base things of 
‘this world, and things which are not, to bring to 
ihaught things that are, that no flesh should glory 
\in his presence.” * * 
| “T laid down my kaleidoscope that I might 
praise and pray to the author of my mercies.” the mountain. ‘The darkness was impenetrable, 
“The next article was composed to fix the|save when broken by vivid flashes of lightning. 
\solar system in the memory; for which purpose|'The dwellings and crops that had escaped the 
he turned it into verse.” flames were buried under the stones and ashes, 
“Tn this instance also it may be observed, how} while the lava, arrested here and there by local 
'steadily he kept in view his ulterior design of|obstacles, spread itself out in lakes of fire, until, 
raising the mind from the visible heavens to the| breaking through the natural dams which opposed 
knowledge and love of him whom the heaven of|its progress, it continued its work of devastation 
heavens cannot contain, but whose eternal power|with renewed impetus. After a few hours this 
‘and godhead, whose majesty wisdom and good-|tumult of the elements subsided, but only to be re- 
ness shine forth in the things that are made.” newed on the following day, when the shower of 
“He used frequently to repeat ‘The undevout| ashes became so dense as to be impenetrable even 
astronomer is mad.’ He would observe, ‘Astro-|to the rays of the sun. Ashes and stones were 
nomy fills the mind with the most elevated con-|carried over by a violent south-west hurricane to 
ceptions of the magnificence of the Deity, and sinks|the island of Mindanao, a distance of two degrees 
us down and humbles us to the dust with a sense|(138 miles.) 
of our own utter insignificance; sensations mingled| “ About a fortnight after, on the 17th, a fresh 
with others of a sweet and tender character injeruption took place, causing further damage on an- 
ithe survey of his benevolence.’” other side, and the volcano then subsided. The 
| To gratify curiosity, only, in the study of the| villages of Taroena and Kandhar eseaped with 
\ereatures, is to lose sight of their end in relation to| comparatively little damage owing to a series of 
‘man. I would have my dear children see God in|eminences that formed a barrier to the lava; but 
everything. It is not merely a transitory emotion|the village of Kalougan was completely destroyed, 
|I wish to raise in their minds, but a habit of re-|and the rich plantations and forests extending along 
\ferring in all they see to their Maker with delight|the slope of the Awoe, running between Taroena 
and reverence.” and Kandhar, have been turned into a desert, 
|“ Many advantages (continues the editor of the|covered with stones and ashes, and intersected 
|Domestic Portraiture) were obtained by the intro-}with seven large streams of lava. Had the inhab- 
|duction of popular science into my friend’s family|itants of those two villages stayed in their houses 
circle as an amusement; a dislike of low and vul-|their lives would have been spared ; as it was, most 
gar pursuits was inspired, an occupation found for|of them, seized with panic, bad fled to the gardens 
every moment, and materials procured for usefuljand fields, thinking themselves safer there; but 
|conversation in their private intercourse : full em-|the lava soon encircled them, or overtook those 
| ployment and improving pursuits are favourable to| who attempted to fice, and destroyed every soul. 
° 





| 
| 
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The number of dead belonging to Taroena was 722 
men women and children; to Kendhar 45; to 
Taboekan 2,039. ‘Total of the three provinces, 
2,806 men, women and children. Of the fugitives 
most of those who did not lose their lives lost their 
senses, and fell into a state of idiotism.” 
—_——eo#—--- 
For “ The Friend.” 
“A Man’s Happiness Consists not in the Things he 
Possesses.” 

A Friend, admiring the industry and manage- 
ment of Abel Thomas, remarked to him, “ I sup- 
pose thou art growing rich, Abel!” “No,” said 
Abel seriously, “ I have been mercifully blessed 
with many losses.” And a similar instance of the 
appreciation of Divine wisdom and mercy in the 
direction of the outward affairs of the Lord's de- 
voted and faithful children, in such a manner as 
to prevent their settling down at ease in their pos- 
sessions, or being lifted up by pride into a feeling 
of outward independence, is related of Thomas Shil- 
litoe, who, on being informed that it was under- 
stood he had inherited a large estate, replied to 
this effect, “ My good Master would not serve me 
so,” feeling, no doubt, a sense of the danger to 
which he would be exposed by such an earthly 
prop, and desiring rather to lean upon the arm of 
Him whom his soul loved, and whose cause he had 
espoused and was engaged to advance. 

When we consider the effect of riches and un- 
interrupted prosperity in the pursuit of them, as 
exemplified in the instances of those who have 
been the most successful in acquiring and retaining 
them, how can we marvel at the feeling of objec- 
tion to the possession of them, or at the content- 
ment and satisfaction with outward losses, as ex- 
pressed in the foregoing instances. “ By faring 
deliciously every day, men may become indifferent 
to the evils of mankind, the troubles of the bre- 
thren, the cries of the poor, the hungering and suf- 
fering of the fatherless and the widows, and alas! 
what is more, zxapprehensive of the state of their 
own souls, Where covetousness gets possession of 
the heart, it will let no good principle flourish near 
it. A man that has his head and heart taken up 
with worldly concerns, can no more love God with 
all his soul, and with all his strength, than a man 
with his eyes upon the ground, can be looking to- 
wards heaven with all the strength of his sight.” 

How many, even amongst us, appear to be seek- 
ing and cleaving to outward possessions, as though 
they expected to enjoy and retain them for ever ; 
viewing, with apparently deeper interest and con- 
cern, the validity of their worldly titles, than the 


danger of losing an eternal inheritance ; and trea-| 


suring up their riches to leave behind them, to the 
sacrifice of present lawful enjoyment, to the closing 
up of their hearts against the demands of true 
charity—withholding from God, the Giver of all 
things, the first fruits of their increase, of which 
lle hath made them stewards, and to the obstruc- 
tion of the light and life of Truth, whereby the 
soul is made alive unto God, their merciful Creator 
and Preserver, unto whom we are accountable for 
the use of every gift and talent bestowed upon us. 
Can such as these be said to be “laying up a good 
foundation against the time to come!” “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 


ceaaaiiiaaanaeniy 
Importation of Llamas.— Advices were recently 
received in New York, from the South Pacific coast, 


of the intended shipment to this country of 140 to! 


150 llamas, via the Isthmus of Panama. ‘These 
animals are extensively used as beasts of burden, 
and are very valuable for their wool. In the moun- 
tains of Peru and Ecuador, where there is much 


snow, they are found in large numbers, and as 
they are thus accustomed to cold weather, it is 
believed they are well adapted to the climate of 
this country, particularly that of our northern lati- 
tudes. They are very hardy, vigorous animals, 
capable of bearing much fatigue, and of being sus- 
tained with comparatively little food. Those ex- 
pected here are of the description from which the 
alpaca wool is obtained. They were to leave Guay- 
aquil about the middle of September, and will pro- 
bably shortly arrive in this country.—Ledger. 
—__+2. — 
For “ The Friend.” 

I think the following extract suitable for the 
pages of “The Friend” at the present time—it 
may furnish a hint to the benevolent :— 

“T believe we suffer ourselves to be plundered 
of much of that peace, which a beneficent Creator 
designs for us in this life, through yielding to a 
selfish disposition, and an unwillingness to take our 
share in the difficulties and inconveniences of life. 
QO, may I ever remain willing to give up luxuries 
in order to supply others’ want of comforts; and 
may my comforts at times be given up to supply 
others’ want of necessaries; and that even my ne- 
cessaries at times may be given up to relieve the 
extreme distress of others, is what I crave, from 
the assurance that such conduct is consistent with 
the true Christian character— Thomas Shillitoe, 

A READER. 

Twelfth mo. 15th, 1857. 


SS 


Bad Books.—Some one has well said, “ The ruin 
of a country is not the blight of corn—the weight 
and impetuosity of hail-stones—it is not the inunda- 
tion and storm—-it is not pestilence and famine: a 

| few years, perhaps a single one, may cover all traces 

of such calamity; but that country is too surely 
jruined, in which morals are lost irretrievably to 
ithe greater part of the rising generation.”” We 
know of no surer or swifter road to ruin, for the 
| youth of our day, than the reading of bad books 
|and corrupt papers. No youth ever escaped the 
| contaminating effect upon his mind and character 
of once reading a licentious book. The memory 
|of its scenes will come back upon him in fearful 
and odious distinctness in after-years, even when 
by God’s merey he may have become a true Chris- 
tian. They will haunt his hours of retirement and 
|devotion, and obtrude between him and his now 
reconciled Saviour, long after he had hoped to have 
escaped for ever their recollection. 

We verily believe that the communing with ob- 
scene books and papers is in some respects worse 
|for the young, with their warm passions and lively 
| imaginations, than the occasional meeting of even 
the vilest persons. Actual contact with the vile 
reveals the effects of vice, so as to repel the youth 
not yet far gone in iniquity; but in the corrupting 
issues of the press to which we allude, the odious 
features of vice and its disastrous effects are all 
kept out of view, while its transient and forbidden 
pleasures are artfully presented in winning phrase 
and gentle inuendo, fascinating but ruinous as the 
syren’s song. 

We warn, entreat, beseech our youth, as they 
value purity of thoughts and purity of affection— 
as they desire peace of mind and approval of con- 
science—as they prize nobleness of character and 
an unsullied reputation—as they hope for the re- 
| spect of men and the favour of Giod, that they cast 
from them as an odious and leprous thing, every 
book, paper, picture, which they would be unwilling 
to exhibit to father, mother, or sister. You cannot 
take fire in your bosom and not be burned. 

How deep the depravity of the makers and ven- 





ders of such soul poison! ‘Their aim is to inflame 
the imagination, and corrupt the minds of the up. 
suspecting and ignorant, and “thus incite them to 
acts which are sure to end in their debasement and 
ruin.” A fearful award awaits the man in this 
world and the next who can thus recklessly scatter 
firebrands, arrows, and death.— American Messen. 
ger. 
<-sasnreifjiinensaine 
For “The Friend.” 
A Religious Concern for the Restoration of the 
Society to its Primeval State. 

Dearly Beloved Friends,—lIt is with no ordinary 
feelings, and after much painful conflict of mind, 
on account of the low standard of things amongst 
us, with the consequent divisions in the Society, 
that I desire to bring before your view, the lamen. 
tably wide contrast between what Friends once 
were and what they (alas! too many) now are, 
It is very clear from the journals and writings of 
our early Friends, that they were a people—a 
living remuant—whose hearts were set, without 
any reserve, to serve the oue living and true God, 
That atter long trial of the various professions in 
the reformed churches, they were well assured of 
the absolute necessity of a much more thorough 
reformation, than any through which those churches 
had been brought ; and that whilst no sacrifice on 
their part was considered too great; whilst there 
was no reserve, but a faithful obedience to the Light 
of Truth as it shone upon their minds, the Lord 
did graciously and marvellously, even as in the be- 
ginning, reveal himself unto them, not only in re- 
lation to doctrine and discipline ; chasing away the 
darkness of the night of apostacy which still lin- 
gered over the many sects of professing Christians, 
but giving them an inward seal of their acceptance. 
A living and powerful ministry arose amongst them, 
with an authority that thousands were unable to 
resist, the Lord revealing the states of the people 
so clearly to their understanding, that their words 
went home to the hearts, like those of one former- 
ly, “ Thou art the man.” Oh! my dear Friends, 
I could write much of what they were, but I fear 
it will to many be only as a pleasant picture. They 
were a people beyond all price; the world could 
not buy them, for they were redeemed from the 
love thereof. Neither threatenings, nor fines and 
imprisonments, cruel torturing, mocking and scourg- 
ing, nor death itself could deter them from pur- 
suing the path of duty. They stood firm through 
all, like the doctrines they preached, unchanged 
and unchangeable. True, they were a plain, sim- 
ple and peculiar people; neither were they “ reck- 
oned among the nations.” ‘They were not mixed 
“amongst the people ;” and except they were sent, 
they dwelt alone. But alas! how is it now! I 
feel sensible I have no need to attempt to write or 
describe the state we arein. My aim is to arouse 
you from your lethargy, to awake you as out of 
sleep, lest, whilst you may he wrapping yourselves 
up in carnal security, like the Jews formerly, when 
they boasted, they were Abraham's children, and 
said that “ God was their Father,’ whilst they 
were building ‘the tombs of the Prophets,” you 
like them may be rejected. They were rejected, 
and the Gentiles brought in. So now the Lord 
will and is shaking the nations, and he will raise 
and bring forth a people that shall “show forth 
his praise.” May all such as mourn and weep 
in secret over the desolations of Zion, remember 
the parable of our Lord, where he spoke of a cer- 
tain man who sent his servants to bid his guests to 
his supper, who were so taken up with the affairs 
of this life, that they desired to be excused, and 
his servants were sent into the streets and Janes of 
the city, yea to the highways and hedges, and as 
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it were, to compel them to come in, for none of 

those that were bidden should taste of his supper, 

but his house shall be filled. 8. C. 
Caistor, Lincoln Co., Canada West. 
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The proposed ship canal Across the Isthmus of 
Darien.—The Navy Department has just received 
Capt. Paulding’s report upon the feasibility of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien. The report 
is highly favourable to the project—the climate, as 
it affects labour, being the only difficulty of any 
magnitude in the way of accomplishing it. The 
isthmus itself seems to present no serious obstacle 
to science for the construction of a canal. The 
whole extent from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean is made up of swamps, hills and plains, and 
the highest point of land where the railroad passes 
js no more than two hundred and eighty-six feet 
above the level of the sea. On the whole route 
most if not all, the hills through which the canal 
would pass would be required for enbankments 
over the plains and swamps. The length from 
shore to shore is forty-five and three-fourths miles. 
The prism of water to be one hundred and fifty 
feet wide at the bottom, two hundred and seventy 
feet wide at surface, and thirty-one feetdeep. The 
locks to be four hundred feet in clear length of 
chamber, and ninety fect in clear width. The 
summit level will be one hundred and fifty feet 
above mean tide of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
The summit cut will be about four miles long. 
The deepest cutting on this level will be one hun- 
dred and thirty-six feet, and the average depth of 
the cut will be forty-nine feet. The river Chagres 
yields an ample supply of water for the canal at all 
seasons of the year. The summit level will be 
supplied by a feeder about twenty-four miles long, 
which will tap the river Chagres about twenty-one 
miles above the town of Cruces, where the level 
of the river is about one hundred and eighty-five 
feet abgye mean tide, and about thirty-five feet 
above t ummit level. The cost of this canal, 
including the requisite harbor improvements at 
each end, will not exceed eighty millions of dol- 
lars. The bay on each side will afford ample 
room for the commerce of America and Europe. 
—Ledger. 

rienseailiilaiaa 
From the Friends’ Library. 

There is in the following extract from one of 
the addresses put forth by John Crook to Friends 
in his day, matter for serious consideration, and 
counsel that may be profitable to all at the present 
time; it is I think worthy of being revived through 
the columns of the Friend. 

“Take often a view of thetruth, as it was in the 
beginning, and what effect and operation it had 
upon thee, when thou wast first convinced ; how low, 
how meek, how poor in spirit, and humble in heart 
aud mind; making thee to esteem every one bet- 


THE FRIEND. 


of which his hard heart took no notice. Again,— 
art thou as careful to keep the truth without 
blame, as at the beginning? and as ready to res- 
tore the fallen, and to cover the nakedness of thy 
brother, as at first? Is there no whispering, evil 
speaking, and backbiting, and watching with an 
evil eye, and searching after weaknesses and hal- 
tings in some, accounting them great and heinous 
miscarriages, being glad of them, to defame those 
whom thou hast a mind to defame ; and taking no 
notice of greater miscarriages in others, whom thou 
respectest, and wouldst have thought well of ? Durst 
thou do thus in the beginning, when thou wast 
first convinced, and the lively quickening spirit 
ruled in thee, keeping thy spiritual senses always 
exercised, to discern between good and evil? Thus 
let every one try themselves with the measure of 


truth, that they may see whether they have kept| 


to it as it was in the beginning. 

“But you that have kept your habitations with 
God, and close to the truth, bless the Lord for his 
goodness unto you: for if he had not kept you, 
you had run out, and miscarried, as well as others ; 
for you do not bear the root, but the root you. 
And how know you, but you have been spared for 
such a time as this, like queen Esther, to attend 
the king’s presence, that you may be instruments to 
divert the evil purposes of the enemy of the holy 
seed ! 
and temptations, by the spirit of meekness in you, 
who stand by faith, might be restored, to the 
making of you shine more gloriously in the fir- 
mament of God’s power, through the converting of 
many from the evil of their way. Blessed shall 


you be of the Lord, who are found diligent in this! 


work. For this is my testimony for the Lord this 


day, that another gospel shall never be preached, | 


to gather men and women to God; for it is the 
everlasting gospel: and those who know it to be 
the gospel of their salvation, can say, that there is 
more than a bare opinion, or different judgment 
between them and others, that do not believe in 
the light within, that lighteth every one that com- 


eth into the world, to be sufficient to lead to God, | 


through Christ, from whom it comes : yetit is possi- 
ble for one, that once knew the truth in measure, 


And that many, fallen into their snares 


fessing the same truth with me, and such as were 
‘convinced before me, to differ among themselves ; 
or that any such fruits should have been brought 
forth by any that profess the truth? Nay, saith 
some weak one, I would have thought hardly of 
such in time of my profession, as not fit for the 
fellowship I then was in. I know the enemy 
tempts thee sorely, sometimes by raising doubts 
in thy mind, whether it be truth or no, which thou 
|hast received and suffered for; but after a little 
combating with him about this, thou shakest him 
off, as that liar which from the beginning thou 
wast troubled with. But then he comes upon thee, 
| with @ new assault, to justify this man, and to con- 
‘demn the other; and to take part with this thing, 
and to condemn the other; which doth so bewil- 
‘der thy mind, and darken thy understanding, that 
thou art at a stand what to do, sometimes liking, 
and sometimes disliking, this and the other thing, 
ithe enemy suggesting to thee, that thou hadst bet- 
iter never have received the truth : and thou seest, 
‘saith the enemy within, what thou hast gotten 
| through all thy hardships and sufferings; more 
trouble, vexation, and disquieting of spirit, than 
‘ever thou knewest before : thou resolving at some- 
|times to sit still, and to meddle no more, and nev- 
jer to come to meetings with God’s people again, 
but to pass away thy time with as little trouble as 
thou canst ; thinking sometimes to take this course, 
jand sometimes the other, to get ease to thy mind ; 
or else to mourn away thy days in sorrow. 

“T have this to say tothee, thou poor soul ; Keep 
\thou thy own habitation with God, in the measure 
lof his grace committed to thee; and meddle not 
with other men’s matters, neither those that are 
given to change. Shut out all that would interrupt 
thy communion with God, and with his people that 
keep their minds out of strife, and that follow those 
things which are of good report, and which make 
for peace ; these things follow. And keep in love 
with all those that love the truth, and are tender 
of it, and seek its advancement above all; who 
have no end to self, nor to this world, nor the things 
of it; but unto purity and holiness, and a close 
walking with God in Spirit; and thy temptations 
|will wear away, and those broken bones shall be 








and after departed from it, to think as slightly of set again unto a firmer union with God, and his 
the truth as those that never knew it. It was not/|truth and people, than ever thou wast in before. 
Dives, but Lazarus, in the parable, that knew the|Then the broken bones shall rejoice, and thou con- 
difficulty of the passage into Abraham's bosom ;| clude, that in faithfulness God hath suffered thee to 
while Dives thought the way passable at pleasure.|be tried, that thou mayst learn obedience by all 
Nevertheless, this gospel must more and more|thou hast suffered ; and understand, that it was to 
spread and shine, in its glory and beauty, until/make thee abhor thyself more than ever thou 
the man of sin be fully discovered in all minds and |couldst have done, had not these thing befallen 
hearts, that the kingdoms of this world may be-'thee; that, with Job, thou mayst attain to a 
come the Lord’s, and his Christ's. knowledge of God beyond the hearing of the ear; 

“* Whatever has fallen out, or shall yet be suffered | which will reward thee double for all thy sufferings 
to come to pass, to obstruct and hinder the work and trials, and make thee keep close unto the 
of this gospel, shall in the conclusion be ordered of Lord, and to the fellowship of saints for ever : that 
God to work together for its advancement, as if) through thy experiences many wanderers may be 
such things had never been; for those flames of| converted to God, and thyself established in his bles- 


ter than thyself; seeing and knowing more evil in/fire, which are and shall be rendered upon those|sed truth for ever, and become a pillar in God’s 


thyself, and in that nature by which thou wast a 
child of wrath, than in all the world beside, as in 
thy eye at that day. And surely experience show- 
eth unto the watchful, that that nature is the same, 
and will be bringing forth the same fruits again, if 
it be not mastered, and ruled over by the pure 
and divine [Spirit;] which made the apostle say, 
after his conversion, That in him, that is to say, 
in his flesh, was no good thing: which quickened 
state made the poor disciples ery out as guilty per- 
sons, though clear from the act, Master, is it L? 
Is it 1? whilst seared Judas takes no notice of 
a particular intimation given by Christ, concerning 
himself, who told him plainly, “He that dipped 
his finger with him in the dish, should betray him ;” 


that obey not the gospel, shall make those, that| house, and go no more forth ; but be found to the 
are sanctified through obedience thereunto, the more praise of the riches of the glory of his grace, whose 


to glorify God : and the perishing of others, through | mercies, wilt thou say, endure for ever.” 
unbelief, shall make those that are saved through 


faith, the more to admire the riches of God’s love| 
and mercy unto them.” 


Coal Trade of Great Britain. The coal trade 

‘A few words to you, little children, that are ready of Great Britain is becoming quite an important 
to be troubled, because of the prosperity of the wick-| branch of the industrial movements of that king- 
ed, and your own trials increasing upon you, and it;}dom. The total quantity of coal shipped from ports 
may be such as you never expected to meet with :|in England, Ireland, and Scotland to other ports 


saying within yourselves, Have I forsaken all that\in the United Kingdom, was 8,882,937 tons, be- 
is near and dear to me in this world, to embrace |sides 37,296 tons of cinders, and 189,843 tons of 
the truth? Have I left all other societies andjculm. A new article of fuel appears in the British 
fellowships, to come into the fellowship of truth ;| parliamentary returns, called “ patent fuel,” much 
expecting I should never have found those, pro-|used in steam navigation, of which there were ex- 








